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Education. The services included intense vocational and personal evaluation, work 
adjustment training, individual and group counseling, remediation, social services, job 
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services rendered by JEVS, an effort, was made to identify the intellectual, 
personality, and cultural factors inhibiting adjustment to on-going school instructional 
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handicapped youth successfully accommodate to, and succeed in, school or job. Some 
122 (6^.17) of the 276 youth were rehabilitated and helped to make a better 
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SIGNIFICANT FINDINGS 



Two hundred and seventy-six handicapped and socially disadvanta- 
ged youth aped 16 to 18 who were likely to drop out of high school received 
rehabilitation services from the Ihiladelphia Jewish Employment and Vocation- 
al Service and the Board of Education. The services included intense vocat- 
ional and personal evaluation, work adjustment training, counseling (indivi- 
dual and group) , remediation, social services, job placement, follow-up, 
and special instructions in the academic subjects. « 

* 

In addition to the services rendered by JEVS, effort was made to 
identify the intellectual, personality, and cultural factors inhibiting ad- 
justment to on-going school instructional programs, so that emphasis might be 
placed on helping the disadvantaged handicapped youth, successfully accommo- j 
date to and succeed in school or jobs. 

One hundred and twenty-two (69*1$) of the 276 youth were rehab- 
ilitated and helped to make a better adjustment in school, or get and hold i 

jobs in the competitive labor market. 

Feedback of information to school personnel made it easier for j 

teachers and counselors to understand and relate to these youth. 
turn, helped many of the youth stay in and benefit from school. Additional 
relevant findings for rehabilitation agencies attempting to serve-in-school • 

handicapped, disadvantaged youth include the following; 

1 . Disadvantaged youth need to be identified early in elem- 
entary school; 

2. Situational evaluational and adjustment procedures dissi— ^ 
pate the cultural forces inhibiting the adjustment of youth to school or jobs; 

3. Counseling (individual and group) must be integrated with \ 
personal and work adjustment processes; 

4. highly personalized counseling in the school is necessary 
to help the youth maintain the gains achieved in the rehabilitation program; 

5. Youth lacking competencies in reading and arithmetic can 
be helped to begin to acquire these skills in a work setting; 



6. Many youth regarded as mentally retarded reveal average 
competencies in a work setting; 



7. Schools need to devote more time to developing concrete 
and developmental methods and content; 



8. Schools need to develop and provide more meaningful voc- 
ational courses for these youth; 



9. Meaningful social health and vocational services should 
be provided to the parents as well as the youth, in order to build and pre- 
serve family units as well as the youth; 
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10. Consideration should be given to developing programs incor- 
porating academic classes into a vocational rehabilitation program on an 
industrial site to make the program meaningful to the youth, improve their 
attendance records and ameliorate their resistance towards academic materia- 
ls. 
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FORWRRD 



This final report is a summation of services to and results 
achieved with two hundred and seventy-six socially disadvantaged 
boys and girls in three ghetto high schools. The program evolved 
after a year of experimentation supported by the Howard A. Loeb & 
Hortense F. Loeb Charitable Trust. It’s objective was to help 
the handicapped youth stay in school until they reached the true 
limits of their academic potential or on leaving, place them in 
training or jobs. 



The report enumerates and describes the activities of the 
Jewish Employment and Vocational Service and the staff of the 
Board of Education in behalf of participating youth from the Thomas 
Edison, The Benjamin Franklin and the Simon Gratz High Schools. The 
project was administered by the Philadelphia Jewish Employment and 
Vocational Service under a grant from the Division of Research and 
Demonstration Grants, Social Rehabilitation Service, U.S. Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare. 



Two hundred and seventy-six youth were served in the joint pro- 
gram. The report describes the population, their reactions to the 
services, the results achieved, and lists recommendations for the 
conduct of future programs for in-school handicapped youth who are 
also socially disadvantaged. The most significant data are summar- 
ized and discussed in the body of the report. Complete tables are 
in the Appendix. 



The report was designed and prepared under the supervision of 
Dr. Saul S. Leshner, Executive Director of the Jewish Employment and 
Vocational Service. It was written by Dr. George S. Snyderman with 
the assistance of Dr. Philip Spergel, Allen I. Swartz, and Mrs. Norma 
Carlson. A complete roster of participating personnel who contrib- 
uted to the success of the program is included in Chapter II. 
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PREFACE 



The demands placed upon our public schools to improve the quality 
of education have particular significance for the marginal student. The per- 
sonal and vocational world in which handicapped youth grow up is a narrow 
one, and parallels the constricted environment of the disadvantaged in the ur- 
ban rhetto and rural back country. It is important, if contemporary require- 
ments are to be met, that the schools Join forces with the resources of the 
community to bridge the gaps between the real world of the pupil and forward 
educational processes. 

The promise of a rehabilitation approach for dealing with the educ- 
ational impairment that often attends the development of the disabled ami dis- 
advantaged is explored and tested in the following report. A partnership be- 
tween the public school and a community vocational agency produced several 
benefits for the troubled pupil. One was a deeper evaluation and understanding 
of his problems and capability. Behavior marked by evasion of responsibility 
and failure to achieve was treated in a setting which offered him more immed- 
iate meaning and reward. Nurturing his responsiveness and capability, the 
work situation correlated with school offerings, promoted a clarification of 
self-identity and purposeful self-utilization. 



This project was not a "first" in cooperative effort between schools 
and a community agency. It did, however, elucidate some of the elements needed 
in coordination, the educational principles to be applied in a deviant segment 
of the school population, and demonstrated the reversibility of behavior patterns 
of early origin that reflected educational, social and vocational maladjustment# 
It did, in fact, return to constructive educational pursuits a substantial num- 
ber of young people who seemed otherwise headed towards being out of school and 
chronically out of work. 



Perhaps more pointedly, the project demonstrated that professional 
workers in the schools and in the community, with the strength of profound 
committment to purpose, could effectively deal with severe problems of marginal 
youth that so heavily concern our society. 

Credits for the project belong to many: The Hortense and howard A. 

ioeb Charitable Trust for funding the pilot effort, the Rehabilitation Services 
Administration of the Department of Health, Education & Welfare for guidance 
and financial support of the project, the Pennsylvania State Bureau of Voca - 
tional Rehabilitation for it’s cooperation and support, and certainly to the 
many administrators, faculty and supervisors of the Philadelphia Public Schools 
who participated in planning and implementing the program. And not least, i 
offer my compliments to the energetic and capable staff of our own agency, the 
Jewish Employment and Vocational Service, who conceived the project and brought 
it to a successful conclusion. 
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DONALD S. COHAN, President 
Jewish Employment and Vocational Service 
1213 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia,Pa. 19107 
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CHAPTEli I 
INTRODUCTION 



Background Information 



TStrSf°thfbo^ c ts gri^ year - 

Tyler (Schreiber,1964) 

^ASCTjS p5S ? v f X S Xe£ dropouts -a 
belief that dropouts have few prospects for improving th 
man, 1967)* 



AXthough the many statements regarding the 
somewhat in the presentation of the facts, all ind 

„r «.**■-. w- <» »£* s-jUTL? UK “ i.!°V .... 

?tj 5 jss ssr-ars ssrsa «-S5~ \£« 

Itese S be minority youth who are disadvantaged and handicapped. (Parsons 
Clark, 1966). 



The fact that many schoci dropout youth are disabied °' c upationaXIy 
reiationsSpbetween earXy schooX Xeaving and socio-economic factors. 



The deieterious effects of the cuXture of poverty on ^^^^"thit 

the SKS.f r^P^fs ^r°c?mfto 

grips°with°the P*^^®^ 0 ^^°^^ n ®Q^^^^*^ 7 )^ CO £ven°more m recentiy^Valentine 
09fc8 6 ) ar^ e SrsuasiveXy V fo/the provision otig. “^^^uafbeU^ 068 

ing to Valentine, enable society to attack the prooiem P * 



There is almost total agreement that disadvantaged y°«th Uve^nd paying 
neighborhoods surrounded by persons arf beset by inferior 

Poverty , 
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x 4 -u A + h +h*»ir fpelinr of worthlessness results, in part, in their inability 

.xpwience. 

a “ nal eaiablishment - 

institution attempting to help them. (Ibid). 

C-. *K„„„ canned have failed to accommodate, the tendency has been to 

label them -slow learners", -marginally retarded , ^^^ion, but it 

is clear that they meant to designate sym l^of ?his ImonstoaWon wts to deter- 
and vocational disability. An impor an various rehabilitation and educa- 

Uo^LIs^toleVthe yoXmaXe an adjustment to school and the world of 

work. 

It may be noted that the problem of educating these youth antedates the 

efforts now being made as a consequence of J^ver y programs . Fhi i a delphia 

Inn nlry ^to Uving at the lowest 

Board of Education in 1958 reveaxea wau clothing, food and cultural 

level economically and ha^ng the forest dan0 „strating both 

tS&i-Jzzz ar 01 

C-Plli of "°~S *“ a 11 i;r i / 1 °“ “"' 1U “ 

ionStheslow learner is very apt to be a handicapped child . 

Manv school dropouts are clearly handicapped by legal definitions. JEVS- 
Many scnooi arupuuuo * handicapping conditions, which the 

in every J .. TFV e Two Prolects for Dropout Youth July 1,19o/+;. olvd 
cal reaction to it. UEVb rwo rrojeuua k coping behavior as 

findings that many of the youth serve culturally. This lack of coping 

handicapped personswhoarenot disa van ^ i/which disadvantaged youth 

t* fniiowq therefore, that despite differences of opinion regarding which 

youth^ar^tmly* "disadvantaged- or hard^core^^here^s^general^agreement^ttat 

^Stmvri^ - — * as use - 

ful citizens. 

Despite the growing interest 

disadvantaged youth who are re y slowly * It is almost evident that suet 

M s -p 

fZ Gruber/ 1961: Della-Dora.1962; Goodman, Schreiber, 1964 

Clark, 1965; Miller & Rein,Seligman 1965)* 
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In the past, JEVS staff members have noted that the school has been forced 
to assume many functions, normally the province and responsibility of other inst- 
itutions ofsociety. It was their conviction that the °' h °°^ h T^n nof So al 
share those problems, responsibilities and functions ^^h which it cannot deal^ 
efficiently. It might, as a result, better equip the hard core y 
and work (Leshner Dnyderman, 1?6l ; 19o3)» 



Accordingly* after several yenrs of discussion and planning, it was possible 
for the staff of JF, VS, the Division of Special Education & Pupil Personal Counsel- 
ing of the Philadelphia Board of Mucation, to enlist the help of prominent commu- 
nity 0 leaders^a^ a pilot program which was 

This ororr am demonstrated that school personnel could utilize the assistance 01 
othcr^ommunity™ agencies and that physically emotionally and I mentally ban^capped 
youth could be helped to make use of and profit from a joint educational and re 

ilitation program. 



The rehabilitation program noted above included basic school subjects, re- 
mediation^vocational evaluation and work adjustment procedures during a school 

day to help handicapped youth overcome their emotional and/or mentalhandicaps 

and make a better or more profitable adjustment to school or work. It thereby 
also was desirned to ameliorate many administrative probiems wWch compUcate 
and make the problem of educating these youth costly. Specifically, p 
project confirmed the following: 



1 . 



Academic handicaps endured by school dropouts are present in the 
potential dropout; 



2 . 



Chronic truancy, unexcused absences and other behavioral problems 
are warning signals; 



3. 



Many disadvantaged handicapped youth will adjust to and stay l 
school after a regime of vocational services and remedial edu - 
tion in a more accepting environment; 



/*. Disadvantaged handicapped youth can be readied for vocational 
training or competitive employment if staying in school is not 



feasible. 



Statement of the Problem 



As noted above, increasing attention has been f^sed on the boys and girls 
who leave high school each year without diplomas. Paradoxically, P 
Rowing at a Ume when the Nation’s econony is burgeoning and demanding more 
skilled and professional personnel. Recent statistics from the .o. 

Education indicate in the present decade 7.5 million will be ®'bool dropout ^ 
Concurrently, the 0 .S. Department of ^bor'e Bureau of ^bo r £taU sties 
that in 1970 only of the total available jobs will be of the unskilled typ , 
or appro^mately 4.3 millions. This means that if youth continue to drop out of 
school at the present rate, there will be a vast pool of unemployed, unuseable 
and unskilled manpower, and therefore an increased burden on the employe pro uc 

tive members of society. 



The meaning of being unemployed and unwanted to each suchycuthisf arr° re 
significant than a recitation of long-run economic implications. The l^ck of 
acLemicpreparation, vocational aspirations, and motivationcond^nstheindivi. 
dual to a life of joblessness, idleness, and dependency. The resu g 6 
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of hopelessness, frustration, and worthlessness creates a person who becomes 
more and more discontent with his condition and who tends toward behavior de- 
viating from society's norms. 



To effectively help these youth e scape the effects accompanying incomplete 
schooling, more knowledge and understanding of the conditions which cause crop- 
ping out is necessary, Many studies and discussions have described their dcpn* 
ved lives in decaying neighborhoods; their lack of occupational models; their 
behavior problems; their inability to learn academic materials; their inability 
to find and hold jobs, (Sexton, 1961 ; Daniel, 1964; Bernstein, 1964; Hunter, 1964; 
Friedenberg, Shostock & Gomberg,l964; Ausubel,l965; Campbell, 1966; Taba,l966; 
Cowan & Demos, 1966; etc) . 



It seems obvious that both the family and life experiences tend to induce 
a feeling of alienation. Consequently, there is a lack of readiness for the 
learning tasks of school. Children from poor homes and neighborhoods may be 
potentially able, but they are often developmentally retarded with respect to 
learning to read and to master the content of school subjects. 



Continuing deprivations, as well as the variety and number of problems en- 
countered in a school setting are usually compounded into a viscious circle. 
Culturally deprived children are accompanied to school with ill-developed cap- 
acities to differentiate and to conceptualize experience as well as poorly devel- 
oped verbal skills. This results in lower performance on ability tests, desig- 
nation as "slow learners" or "educable mentally handicapped" and a reduction of 
the already low self-esteem and self expectation. Thus the youth soon view sch- 
ooling as being "irrelevant" and "of no value" in resolving the day-to-day prob- 
lems of their survival. 



Much of the lower class child's alienation from school is a reflection of 
discriminatory or rejecting attitudes on the part of teachers, etc., but more "is 
in greater measure a reflection of the cumulative effects of a curriculum that 
is too demanding of him and of the resulting load of frustration, confusion, demor- 
alization, resentment and impaired self-confidence that he must bear". (Ausebel, 
1965). 



Despite these generalizations about the early school leavers, it may be assu- 
med that these girls and boys usually want the same things in life that middle 
class youth want - money, an automobile, a job, and eventually a home and child- 
ren. But, as noted by Birchell(l962), "They do not have the combination of fam- 
ily assistance, the intelligence, the social skills, and the good study and work 
habits necessary to achieve their goal legitimately". 



There are two ways of dealing with the problems of the disadvantaged handi- 
capred potential school dropouts. First, we can provide these youth with intens- 
ive rehabilitation services, thereby teaching them to overcome their disabilities 
and cope better with educational and vocational problems and processes. Second, 
we might attempt to cure the ills of society that cause the iniquities which are 
at the root of the youth's problems. These attacks on the problem are by no means 
mutually exclusive, but can only be mounted as a unit if all segments of society 
have the means and willingness to perform as a team. 



Since this was not possible, it was determined that the rehabilitation app- 
roach would be utilized exclusively and that the program would provide individ- 
ualized rehabilitation services for potential dropouts so that the individual 
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youth be equipped with sufficient emotional strength and academic preparation 
to be able to cope with his environment. 



, li t ilw. the Board of Education used to devel- 
ops t^ho^tr^ for helping the potential dropout. The object- 

ives and purposes are described below. 



.S pecific Purposes and O bjectives 



. r«ro vide modified instruction, and personal 

The project was estahUshed^to^proW retarde<i and ^Uonally handicapped 

and work adjustment traim g jj . h i _ .he individual remain in school un- 

youth. These services were designed to hel* the inoivou 

til he reached the limits of his ^ademic^potcntial, arri/or t^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

to enter a formal school-wor l3 tment services included psycho-social eval- 

competitive labor market. 'fork and remediation, all provided by JbVS in 
uation, individual ancl f^ up Th coop ^ a ting schools incorporated modified instr- 

“ a 

achievement of the students enrolled in the proj . 



D.ri»a «. Uplm.nl.um « 

the instructional and supporting . t deV elop more effectively margin- 

es and new procedures should ™ ''tSuth! ^ are potential dropouts. In 

SStM - SS 

sis ssurasiirsa r. sss.si «« -*«* — “ “• 

propress of the s tudent in school. 



Total project effort of the two participating agencies was geared to the 
following outcomes: 



, . Evaluation of the psychological, 

order* to dtteSn^r t^KtiS and personal resources for education and 
vocational development; 



m --S - 

achievement which are indicative of adjustment problems. 



3. Development of school-work ad justoent p^edure whlch incorporat yout h 

bbTSs^a.'rss ^ 

and content materials; 



4. Development and demonstration of ^^'^"^^.^“MdiMp^pupil^ 

aerogram for all such youth in the Philadelphia 

school system; 



5. am— t w ' '£?££ 

tive employability; 
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6. Provision of a resource to the pubUc schools for helping ^reioally re- 
tually better workers. 



Review of Relevant Literature 



1 . Dropouts 



Fossibly the most widely publicized study of school dropouts was made 

in Chicago by Li^ter and his drop^rout^f “school because 

find ways of dealing wxth middle ™ ^ £ tarded youth were exclud- 

ed from 1 the program. * Intensive casework services, psychological t esting, voca- 
tional counseling and .lob placement services were pro- 

gram ^rthar Lse^r^ helpTab^ut";^ of the youth improve their functioning 
and that the personality gains enabled many to stay in school. 



A rather wide selection of the recent literature ?°" cern ?| £ 

disadvantaged dropout has been discussed in ^^LTletve *„£££ such 
suffice to note that these youth are alienated from and leave scnoox xor 

reasons as poor and irrelevant c^ricula Silbeman Herman et £ 9 “> 6 ^ nt , 

no guidance programs (-andes 965; Haubreck 965, Clark,1965, ^assow, V ^blems 

disinterested and unsympathetic teachers.(Ibid). A y^^i, 

may be found in virtually all these references. 



2. Work Shops 



The literature on the usefulness of the workshop environment for eval- 

syrjs -iSStSsr 

evaluation process in workshops and concludes these o: tier P fchat the 

panded method of vocational evaluation . ? t 9 a 7 ,. be t ter .nileau for 

workshop environment "resemblance to rea flMeBsmen t of interpersc 



workshop environment -resemblance to real iiro --- assessment of interpersonal 



i» intenrlfra .r b, t,.t. .* U. 

client to test himself as a worker." 



i 



abilities and give insight into potential abilities. ae, » 

compared with the demand of jobs in industry. 
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3. Work Samples & Work Evaluation 



The utility of work samples for assessing the handicapped is attest- 
ed to by a number of commentators. Bailey ( 195®) discussed a very early pro- 
gram geared to developing a new, practical method of vocational evaluation con- 
ducted at the Institute for the Crippled and Disabled in New York City. In 
1935 a "Guidance Test Class" was set up to allow persons to try out various 
occupations being taught at the Instituted regular training classes. During 
this trail period, evaluators noted indications of motivation and interest in 
a particular area. Continued refinement of this approach resulted in the Insti- 
tuted formulation of the TOWER. system in the middle 1950d. This represents 
one of the first attempts to construct graded work sample procedures and to 
utilize them in a systematic way with the physically handicapped. 



The effectiveness of the work sample technique at the Institute has 
been confirmed by their successful experience in placing persons in training 
and/or employment and by client achievement in competitive employment. Stud- 
ies made by the Institute indicate that the persons who benefit most from 
reality testing are (l) those who, because of lack of education or the absence 
of a suitable cultural background, cannot adequately demonstrate their voca- 
tional potential through standardized test batteries; and (2) those whose phys- 
ical or emotional disabilities are such that other evaluation means might fail 
to reveal their occupational potential. 



The utility of work samples with the severely handicapped was attest- 
ed to by Moed (1961). Working with cerebral palsied clients, he found that the 
usefulness of available standardized test diminished "as the complexity"of the 
handicap increased. Moed felt that job tasks or work samples were useful assess* 
ment instruments for this population. 



Rehabilitation centers in major cities such as the iv *ay T. Morrison 
Center for Rehabilitation in San Francisco have developed work evaluation pro- 
grams. This Center used work samples to evaluate their clients* capacities to 
perform job tasks as well as their work tolerances and work habits. Their ex- 
perience has shown that using the reality situation or work sample method meets 
the need for a more thorough appraisal and accurate prediction of vocational 
capacities of individuals for whom other evaluation methods are not appropriate, 
(Wegg,l960). 



A description of the Philadelphia JEVS Work Sample Evaluation Proced- 
ure is included elsewhere in this report, *We it is noted that this procedure 
has been effective with socially maladjusted as well as the physically, emotion- 
ally and mentally handicapped population. (Leshner and Snyderman, (Adams, 1965); 
Leshner and Spergel,l968. 



4. Testing 



Until recently educators have attributed the failures of poor and 
handicapped persons on formal tests of intelligence and achievement to personal 
shortcomings, aren though there was ample evidence that the school had failed 
to serve. (Sexton, 1961 )• 



What seems to have escaped many e ducators is that tests are valid 
indicators of ability, only when the person tested has had life experiences 
similar to that of the group on which the test was standardized. (Toby, 1957; 
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Reissman, 1962; Parsons & Clark, 1966). This, together withthe ' "£‘£*5^. 
porons's rejection of tests as another possible failure ex P 8rl ®"^®> , 

tests are -too nush like school" or because they cannot understandthe nature 
and possible value of tests; or because tests have often *«" ' 

most disadvantaged handicapped persons view with ““SP*® 1 ®" " e J ,o(J. Clark, 

testing procedures. (Ireland.N.D.; Reissman,l962} Long, ochreiber, 1964, LiarK, 

1965; Go wan, and Demos, 1966). 

School Work Programs 

Nathaniel Jones (1964) examined several achool-wo . r j; ^°Srams an^eon- 
, a-a tKnt Me PP ve s as a Doint of reference around which an individual 

measures his worth and stakes." H e asserted that more study and 
was needed in order to refine the use of work as a treatment technique. Price 
( Beck 1956) recommended school work programs as a means of orienting the youth 
vocluonilL anHelping them overcome their handicaps because these programs 
provide"motivation for flassroom learning; give the student a chanc, ,U .assume 
Htv develoD rood personality traits; enable the&udent to explore 
iZZts HeTr, provided needed financial support for the student 

and his family; make the transition of school to work easier. 

Birc hell /1 962) evaluated several work study programs throughout the 
country which provided a flow of services including medical, psychologies , 

educ ati o nala nd “social appraisal; education^, vocaUonal ^ psycholo^cal 

Qimnort. such as special classes, work orientation and counseling, and job jiac 
iri S r.rHe concluded that the kind of work experiencep^rogram.that 
"will be most useful to alienated youth" will: commence at age 13 * 

eSmenU^ work disciplines such as punctuality, ability to take orders f~m a 
boss ability to work cooperatively with others, etc; be part of the Public 
school orotrL with the curriculum adapted to the intellectual level and the 
inSeresHn tactical endeavors of alienated youth. The work experience pro- 
g^Hhould consist of three stages: the first being, in groups under 

school supervision completely or partially outside the labor market, the sec 
ond beingrpart-time work on an individual basis, with public or Pf 1 ™* ?"P 
loyers still under school supervision; and the third being, P / 

ment in a stable job aided by some guidance and supervision by the school or 

employment service personnel. 

School Work or Work Study programs have s i^nif i^ nt di 
eardin 1 ’ purpose, eligibility, etc. Havighurst & Stiles (Birchell, 1962) sugg 
Id that suc^ programs begin at 13 and continue mtil age 18 as part of the 

^raurnred 1 

at the commencement of this study. These programs W * r ® , 

populations as follows: Kansas City, Ho., to prevent delinquency .New lork tity, 

S!?., to prevent dropouts; Rochester, N.I. for slow learners; Champaign, 111., 

for handicapped youth. 

It is noted that all these programs contained some of the Procedures 
staffed, and not yet accepting the pupils total needs. 








It is noteworthy that a study in 1963-4 of dropouts from two California 
Hi frh Schools recommended that: expansion of the remedial r eading programs n 

the elementary schools should be explored; counseling services be increased; 
schools and parents of potential dropouts cooperate more closely; and business 
men and women be recruited to act as advisors to the potential dropouts. 

(Anduri, in Gowan & Demos, 1966). 

These recommendations, though useful, cannot be accepted as constituting 
a solution for either the disadvantaged handicapped youth or the school, n is 
obvious that seme school officials fail to understand and accept problems which 
they must face boldly and attempt to resolve. Layton's suggestion that schools 
drop "slow learners" and "troublemakers" is now out of step with our times. 
(Layton, 1957). It would seem much more useful to examine and change the sch- 
ools' administrative practices which cause lower ability children to drop out. 
(Varner, In Beck 1956). 

A great mar^ solutions to the problem confronting the schools with respect 
to the disadvantaged pupil who is often handicapped, have been offered. ny 
of these are summarized as follows: 

1. Education must be made acceptable in terms of the poor, i.e., middle class 
domination must be eliminated. (Friedenberg, in Schrieber, 1964). 

2. Schools must talk to pupils and their families not about them (Landis, 1965). 

3. Educators must keep track of teaching goals; must commute in terms of change, 
and must communicate with persons in subculture (^andis,1965). 

4. Schools must provide disadvantaged persons with skills and knowledge which 
enables them to choose their own direction. (Goldberg, in Passow, 19b3;. 

5. Educators must develop new criteria for the selection of text books and other 
materials, so that they reflect a realistic cross-section of American Culture. 
(Bullock & Singleton,in Gowan & Demos, 1966). 

6. Schools must review present testing procedures and revise or eliminate those 
which discriminate against the poor (Ibid). 

7. Schools must institute a variety of remedial measures, small classes more 
counselors , etc . ( Ibid ) . 

8. Schools must employ trained public relations staff to enhance their communi- 
cation with the community. (Ravitz, in Passow, 1963). 

Perhaps it is helpful to underscore the reason for establishing public 
school, i.e., imparting those disciplines and skills which the youth need to be- 
come fully developed. One author feels the school fails because many urban 
youth are unprepared for work because they have few and only tenuous contacts 
with it. ( Anderson, 1 961 ). When Anderson raised these questions, many employers 
generally were not organized to provide training to disadvantaged youth. Some 
did not feel it was. their province or responsibility. 

Not too long ago, the schools were being pressured by business to economize 
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usually by eliminating "fads in education". (Callahan,1962). To-day, Federal 

involvement with the disadvantaged and other handicapped populations has been 
involvement witn t e hv the leaders of American business and interest 

in°the a piirht y of our handicapped population. Accordingly the recently formed 

National Alliance of Business hen is committed to helping and cooperating in 

the training and employment of poor persons 



This commitment means the Schools and voluntary agencies “ f 
supported institutions are likely to have newer roles to play. In this kind 
of new situation, these community components may well begin to question rigi 
adherence to favored techniques. (Calia, 1966). And these components will 
he eloselv allied with business and industry (Gladwin, 1967; Schneber,1964 ), 
thev^will^be developing programs which will result in realistic job opportun- 
ities^ their client! (Bernstein, 1964). Furthermore, in order to develop 
such opportunities, programs will not onl^r increase employability, but assure 
employment. Un (Miller^ Rein-Seli0nan,l965). This is, after all. the raison d' 

etre of rehabilitation# 



Participating Agencies (The Setting) 



1 . The Philadelphia Jewish Emplo yment & Vocational Service (JtVS) i a pri 
vate. non-sectarian, non-profit voluntary agency supported in part by the Uni 
ted Fund. It was established in 1941 to provide vocational evaluation.counsel- 
inr career planning aid job placement service to persons with occupational 
handicaps?" 7 After m!re than 16 years of experience with traditional techniques 
such as P interviews, counseling, and psychological tests, it became evident that 
some persons could not be helped to find jobs and others could not sustain them- 
selves in employment. To obtain a more intensive evaluation and deal with the 
roots of the occupational handicap, the agency established a '^ “justment 
Center in which it was able to devise and experiment with new techniqu-o and 
procedures for evaluating and improving employability. Several diagnostic 
counseling and remedial programs have been developed and used to salvage a subs- 
tantial^number of people previously considered unemployable and untenable. 



The men and women who comprise the Board of Directors are leaders in 
Business the professions, and in the civic and welfare community. The policies 
they establish focus vocational rehabilitation effort in those problem area 
where^he need is most acute, the services least ^lable, a£ 1 the! techniques 
nnripvelooed The work of the Agency is integrated in the health ana wenar 
fabric of Greater Philadelphia and the Commonwealth of 
guide lines are set in the Comnunity Planning Department of the 
Jewish Agencies, the Health and Welfare Council, civic and communal 
groups, the Governor's Conference on the Employment of the Handicapped, and 

similar groups. 



Professional services are coordinated with thQS® orrered by other health, 

welfare and educational a gencies throughout the area. 1 gXmia 

vears st>ecial projects have been conducted in partnership with the Pennsyl 
Bureau !f Vocational Rehabilitation, Pennsylv^aSt^e^plo^tbervice, 
Philadelphia Council for Comnunity Advancement, the Mayor s ^power Utillzatl n 
Commission, the Board of Education, U.S Veterans ££££* 

for the Blind, and Heh^iUta- 

tion Sapital? I Rebecca Grata Club, Philadelphia Psychiatric Center, Norristown 
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State Hospital, Philadelphia State Hospital, and other institutions and agencies 
concerned with the handicapped. 



. . j n +he olipht and rehabilitation of dis- 

The JEVS staff has been i-nt-erested i.n P 8 ^ u has been knovin that 

advantaged school dropouts for "°” J*®" " e , e „ Lfore it engaged in two resea- 
many of these youth were in f act * a " d * 5 P ^ lonS ored by the U.S. Department of **- 
rch and demonstration programs w 1964$". Sixty-nine percent ( 69 ^) of the 

bor; ("Two Projects for 5 ewed feasib^for training or job place- 

se 

quire' these' skills though individualized techniques in a work setting. 



The handicapping c 0 "^°"® nui^etariation (often° functional) 5 multiple 
ows: inadequate personality, me physical handicap was 

Physical and sensory; °r, physic ^; o i" fraction to it. The resulting overt 
complicated by the youth 3 P s y® j* related to the personal and social for- 
behavior of the youth was found to be r ^gponsibiuty. Although some of 
ces which limit their maturity and j£VS gta £ f lea rned that the youth can 
these forces could not be remove > d to channel their behavior toward 

be motivated to cope betterwit ” lemg of vocational choice and job 

* r~*» *■ * —• 



W.aw. — — ^ 

The professional activities and interests^ 

a • As r\ <* M "1 •% ft - a rhe r scoM C of 1 interests are evident 



a-.“ Wtt W-W- 

employment, education and training. Psychological Association, Hat- 

professional affiUations "aintain^ Awrican^yct hoi, 0 ^. Association, 

ional Rehabilitation "j Vtorkshops, National Conference of Jewish 

National Association of^heltered ^rksh p , JEVS provid e S one year 

saa •> — - - 

fessional workers to strengthen professional skil 



The youth referred Coromunit7 f und T 

handicapped persons. A r ® sea T c !'.?^ tln persons withemotional handicaps thro- 
feasibility and utility of rehabilitating persons wicn JEVS staff. 

ugh a regime of work ^justoent procedures ^ habi utaUon in the loll- 

This proposal was funded by the ffi awar<led t o J EVS to serve other handi- 

owing year. Subsequent ^ts h^^ ^ these grant8 have continued with 

^r^ 'mer the expiration of Federal funding. 



1 



iu vjr 

M n w Wl—t «-*- —I 

building at Wayne & Windrim Av ® au ®® '^ P us ^ ogPa ms . Eight thousand square 
to rehabiUtate disabled "orkers in the P (iif^dvantaged youth served in this 

5-^s^sr - — 

space for the project. 
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Thp Center is well lighted and is equipped with work benches, chairs, and 

sortinr and packaging fixtures, various types of hand tools, '/IT?* TheCrk " 
graph j^nd other office machines, office furniture.Ume clocks.etc.^ The^ork^ 

area is laid out to ^spa^is al^tUd for counseling, remediation, 
clerical^torage* s^ipp“ g ^‘receiving, as well as production activities, 
industrial fork lift and other types of moving equipnent are avails . 



Production work for the project was 
commercial firms. Typical wr \P erf ^ n S y a ^L^ri« tws; sorting and coun- 
owing: packaging dry go^s, auto ^rtSin dcountin and stapling pages of sample 

ting plastic and metal artl ®?;®®» disassembling and testing of electric plugs, 

books; soft soldering, assembling 6 presses; heat sealers, 

etc. Some of the youth learned to use ^ ^^ssiZents. So^e of the girls 

were^able^to^ractice'an^thereby improve their competence on typewriters and 
other office machines. 



JEVS staff maintains a close and ‘^'^"^^"^“^^pi^yerr'jm^with the 

labor market. Direct relationships with more than ' *500 ^ploy^^ ^ 

various trade and labor organisa 1 p These relationships also maintain 

in various Work Adjustment Center J *^de the real work and wages 



gram, 



2 PhiladelEhia Board of Ed ucat ^^ ! A slgm.flcant effort^by^the^Board^of ^Edu- 
cation to alleviate the problem of dropping out beiore comp ^ b The pro _ 

been the on-going school vrork P r0 ^ s ”>“^ technical schools and special 

pram is offered in approximately 25 bwior H!gh, te ^^ ool Distrlct has been 

at tempti ng^to' reach'many more 1, industries in ordef to diversify the occupational 
areas P in which a work experience can be made available. 



During recent years, work experience h “.^ e " “^ing^); 4 ^ 

areas: clerical(fiUng, typing, telephone,mactone operating^ ), ^ mechani _ 

eivi ng, packing, shipping, ^maintenance gener waxing, wall washing, etc) ; 

ssssssss^i i “ u “ 

ting and distributing reports, etc . ) . 



Although the school-work programs 

to lessen the tendency °fy° u . . . experience. A variety of physical, emotion- 

youth are not ready for thiskindofexperience. * v ^ * Yn this kind of 

al and mental handicaps preclude their accepting ^nd ^«^ nstrated that 

educational experience. The ^ °trL.ninc in an industrial environment coupled 
the personal and work adjustment traim g considerable number of such 

with special instruction in the c f Education entered t he project 

reported r h ere =Uon,addi^ 

S«5 ^reStl^Mlncreae. the likeUhood 
that the youth would adjust to the world of work. 
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CHAPTER II 



KETHODOLOCY 



Pro.lect Program 



The program was a research and demonstration project* in which the efforts 
of the JEVS and the Board of Education were coordinated to help marginally re- 
tarded and emotionally handicapped youth remain in school until they reached 
the true limits of their academic potential or on leaving, were rehabilitated 
for suitable training or employment. Specifically, the project was designed to 
prepare the youth to enter a formal school work program, special trade train- 
ing or jobs in the competitive labor market. 



All services were designed to meet the pupil at the point of his ability 
and responsiveness to assure propriety and feasibility for his idiosyncratic 
attitudes and coping behaviors. Counseling, for example, was intended first 
to deal with immediate, externalized and non-threatening material before vent- 
uring into emotionally loaded, long term problem areas. Remediation activity 
was based upon instructional approaches and content that the pupil could read- 
ily perceive as useful and a chievable. Parents formed an organization to inf- 
luence and mobilize other parents. Occupational orientation was concerned with 
elementary processes on which perceptual and conceptual growth could be nurtured 
and upon which added learning could be built up. 



The youth enrolled in the project spent half of the school day in the class- 
room and the remainder of their time in the JEVS Workshop. Generally ,the indiv- 
idual youth's program continued for one school year. Below is a description of 
the service components of the joint program. 



Special Instruction in the Schools— Two types of special instructions 
were available to the youth served. In addition to special instructions given 
to the youth in remedial classes by special teachers, the coordinators provided 
individual, tutoring in English, arithmetic and spelling as part of the course 
in social studies. Efforts were made to include in the social studies and Bus- 
iness Training Curriculum subject matter which was meaningful to the individual 

youth. 



Role of the School Coordinators — The coordinators divided their time 
between the High Schools and the Work Adjustment Center. They were, therefore, 
able to coordinate the efforts of both institutions and make certain that the 
youth's school program served his needs. In the process, the coordinators met 
daily with the youth in the school to renew progress, provide educational guid- 
ance and individual tutoring in English, spelling and arithmetic. They also 
arranged for youth who needed and wanted weekend and after-school work to pro- 
cure part time work certificates. They sough opportunities with the Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps for youth who completed the program or terminated early to 
seek work. 



Counseling in Schools — Counseling was provided to the youth by 
school counselors around educational-adjustment problems. This was supplemented 
by the efforts of the coordinators who, when the occasion arose, visited the 
youth's home to secure understanding and support. 



JEVS Intake — The students enrolled in the Workshop were referred 
by the school coordinators upon recommendation by the school counselors. The 
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counselors had selected the individuals with mental levels between 65-80 or 
emotional handicaps and personality disorders, Youth referred were previous- 
ly identified by classroom teachers as individuals having low test and achie- 
vement records and erratic behavior patterns. Those criteria were established 
by the schools and JEVS as indicators of potential dropouts. They were used by 
school coordinators to determine which youth could benefit from the joint pro- 
gram. 



After the selection process* the school coordinators oriented each 
pupil to the total program, explaining the services and the options open to 
him upon completion of the project. If the pupil was willing to enroll, the 
coordinators obtained written consent from parents and guardians, 

un the day of intake , a JEVS counseling psychologist and a social 
worker stationed at the Workshop interview the student, again explained the ser- 
vices to be given and gave him a tour of the facilities. On the basis of the 
information gathered during the interview and that obtained from school and med- 
ical records, the JEVS psychologist determined whether the youth wished to enter 
the program. If the youth did not wish to enter the program, he was referred 
back to the coordinator who made arrangements for the youth to return to his reg- 
ular program. This option was introduced to lessen the feeling on the part of 
the youth that he was being forced into the program by school authorities and/ 
or parents. The JEVS psychologist also determined the type and level of task 
the youth should begin in the evaluation process. 

Each summer, from ten to twenty students were referred to the Center 
by school personnel. Early .enrollment enabled the JEVS staff to complete the 
evaluation, prior to the admission of most of the students. In addition to early 
admissions, summer jobs (part time or full time) were provided for those youth 
who successful3.y completed the program and were returning to school. This hold- 
ing action was important to the success of the program, 

Pre-vocational Evaluation — Immediately following intake, the enrollee 
entered the pre-vocational evaluational phase of the JEVS process. During this 
period he was given a series of industrial work samples according to levels of 
complexity and representing a diversity of industrial or occupational categories. 
The following factors were appraised* Special abilities and aptitudes for select- 
ed occupational activities; the individuals strengths and particular limitations 
for training and work; the extent to which the latter could be corrected and the 
type of corrective help to be given; the level of mental competency the youth is 
able to utilize in performing work; the emotional ability to adapt to work press- 
ures and various kinds of complex tasks; the kinds of interpersonal relations 
that the youth can maintain, including his response to criticism and to author- 
ity; the varied abilities such as neatness, punctuality, persistence at a work 
task; and si wd 3 ap personal accommodations to the work situation. 

Each sample was individually administered by an evaluation assistant. 

To establish rapport and to develop a climate conducive to maximum performance, 
the enrollee was instructed in a permissive, informal manner. The evaluation 
assistant scored the tasks upon completion noting Quality of performance and time 
required. He also provided the necessary support and encouragement and observed 
vocationally relevant behavioral factors. 

The counseling psychologist periodically observed the enrollee while he 
was involved in the work sample assessment. He paid special attention to how the 
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client followed instructions; the way he learned new operations; the d^ree to 

which he organized himself and planned to d « al wi ^ imles- hit 

which he interacted with peers, supervisors and other auth > 
frustration tolerance; his ability to transfer his skills; as well as other var 

tables. 



The enrollee’s performance on the tasks was an important aid in deter- 

fo^ n L^n n ,ful 3 Th^per so nality 0 factors 8 identified were crucial in determin- 
ing empl^ability because the students often exhibited emotional problems which 
would affect Job performance. 



The time spent by each enrollee in the ore-vocational phase increased 
over the Ufe of X project. During the first ^-^^-66) .^^l ees spent 
a half day for one week performing work samples; second-year enrollees llVbb-on 
were in evaluation for a full day for one week; the third-year ^ P 

was evaluated for two full weeks. The time was extended because it was f ®^ 
Xt l Xe accurate evaluation could be obtained if the process was not inter- 
rupted^hethirdyear group was also exposed to a week of occupational train- 

in* readiness. 



To assure the accuracy of the findings from work samples, the youth 

were also evaluated on simple non-threatening, but real e P ^th-t°flrst 
duction evaluation lasted for one week and was often the youth s first e3 J e [ 

ience with paid work under typical industrial eondl fl ^ 0 "\“"^ r .^* r ^ P *X on 
of a foreman. ‘>e was allowed to work at his own pace without interference on 

the part of the foreman so that his work-related problems were ide " t i£ e 
evaluation assistant for emphasis during the balance of his stay at 
shop The two types of evaluation elicited a total picture of ^ 

Ki .t.tos y It was then possible to estimate the youth’s upper limits of 

functioning, his particular skills and the personality factors affecting his wor 

behavior. 



Pnvr ho logical Testing - To supplement work-sample assessment, f > com P r ®* j 
hensive test battery was used to measure the youth's intellectual, emotional an 
aptitudinal functioning. The tests included i" d ^ d “^*^ “aifiorOia 

JXX^Xs?^ Achievement Test 

( AriXetX IS tte ZlerT Aptitude Test Battery). The tests together with the 

lOXXple evaluation resulted in a more valid measure of ^ JJfSt- 

tial. At the end of the program, the youth were retested to determine the effect 

iveness of the program 



of Interests - The exploration of interests was an important 
,s nn rt to the counseling process. The Center psychologists used the Hackman- 
hither Interest Inventory with groups of youth to elicit °^JJP at ^ na ^®^ r ^ eS 

Xauo^i Xls S^vSal foms of the inventory were used including one scaled 
down to a four grade reading level. 



An audio-visual form pointed up the futility with which th« youth per- 
... „~j thanselves as well as their low aspirational levels. The audio-visual 

procedure was used successfully with email groups of dlsad ^« ed ^^*^^_ 
youth who had educational deficits. H also served as a dynamic group counsel 
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inr technique. Greater rapport was estabUshed between the counselor and the 
group because the flexibility of the instrument encouraged each youth to par - 
icipate in group counseling sessions. 



Two experimental instruments were developed by Philip ^ perg ®^ a ® 
.... ji eoa -* n Hon \ e "A Paired Comparison Technique for Deter 

information to the youth and the psychologist 



-'^‘rsssSi 

legde and awareness L-eas: Metal work, service station attendant, tex- 

tiles and tailoring, clerical, institutional aide, warehousing, and woodwork. 
The* girls wfre Stclided from tasks which were typically male such as service 

station attendant. 



Personal and Work Adjustment Training — At the conclusion of the 
above phases . the student entered the Work Adjustment training which w as aime 

“S-r: rSmS-rts.”;.' s- 

t»rk experltnce*'' .urine .etcti he wee engaged in productive teeke contracted iron 
workers. 



Accordingly, the youth was moved gradually f rom a relatively 
ive foreman to one wto exerted greater demands and discipline. Jf ^rEs^. 

ced by both the industrial foremen and the psychologists. 



As the youth’s personal adjustment improved, the vocational adjust 

ment was sharpen p to deal with personal problems improved. 

The industrial foreman manipulated the work and environment, at the suggestion 
o^ thf counseling psychologist to stimulate the youth to improve himself, lndiv- 
iduai and g^up counseUng were used to help the youth deal more effectively 
with the problems interfering with his ability to succeed in school or in a Job. 



Recommendations during staff conferences determined the directly of 
each youth’s program. Throughout the entire program (a school yee^ ^* 1 “” ed 
tate needs of each youth were considered, but primary emphasis was placed on 
helping^im to accept and adapt to the realities of the educational world and 

competitive industry. 



Completion of this phase marked the point of termination from the 
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program, ^sition 

-cm work with°or without curricu^ chango;^ ^^“^E^tlonf 

^i^ediafe^obl^rt^SeriLe with the Neighborhood Youth Corps or Job 
Corps; or attendance at the Work Adjustment Center for another year. 

Counseling - Beginning with enrollment 

pre-vocationaTTvaluation phase of ^program, .the^taff ^ 

cerned with determining There f ore when the youth entered the work adjustment 
nhasf °u :fs K5SS; concentrate W on developing positive work habits and be- 

tions, and make vocational choices. 

Counseling dealt with personal difficulties which ^P^ the ^" 

. *aa7*«* It. was always related to the work situation, wnen, 

s^jfiriss vsssvsss are Bm. T “ 

problem was discussed in concrete. ^wn-t^eart^ • ^ psychol _ 

o pis t° re f e rred 3 the 'yfuth t^th^luperv^sing psychologist who supplied a more 

Sr» accep^and ^rin^mditrL^sennrwer^ aske^o attend 
group sessions at least once a week. 

In addition to problem centered sessions, there were developnental 

particular SSSX bTJ^SS 

^ foremei to tLr^ight restructure the work to get more favorable reactions 
from each youth. 

Vocational counseling was emphasised near the close f ^e client’s 

^roup vocational sessions 

growth resulting from working. o i grapple Sith problems of choosing, 

were devoted to helping the client face ana grappi ^ direc ted at height- 

ening^the U client^ ^motivational leJel’so that he could move toward a vocational 
goal and a specific entry job. 

Rorngdi ation — At intake many of the youth were especia^^h^di-. 

na^could h n ot S complete b a S jo b 8 appUcation a successfully i 

r x k; ^€t c rJss 

iS!^^ ° f the indivi - 

duals who comprise this population. 
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Croups of 4 to 6 boys ana girls received help with their reading 
arithmetic difficulties from the ■'isVS Reading Psychologist and her assistants 
several times each week during the second year of the program. Certain youth 
were excused an additional part of the school day to attend remedial reading 
classes at the Center. This was done at the request of the youth. 



Generally, the youth entered the reading sessions after the pre- 
vocational evaluation was completed. Approximately -04 of all the you in e 
orogram volunteered for remediation. Although most of the training was conduc- 
tedLuring the work day, several of the youth elected to stayafter work 
der to benefit from additional instruction. 



Much of the materials used in remediation was developed from the ex- 
periences of the youth. For example, contemporary topics such as 
ity regulations, good health practices, use of drugs, gang activities, birth 
contro^d miscellaneous topics effecting success in school and " ork *r e us *^ 
to develop reading lessons. To those were added relevant materials, which were 

purchased • 



A sequential development of skills was followed, using a systematic 
approach. Appropriate instructional needs were modified in accordance with the 
trainees 1 backgrounds, interests, and motivations. Each trainee progressed from 
mastery of easier skills to more difficult skills in prescribed order. A major 
Sunfwts to begin teaching at a level at which success was relative^ assu- 
^d for all trainees. This was adhered to throughout the instructional period. 
Varied types of speech distortions and misarticulations were noted in oral dis- 
cussion and re-reading. Practice in auditory discrimination was P^vided in 
each class session. Effective oral expression was emphasized in ^context of 
the discussions. The oral expression was emphasized in the context of the 
cusstons! The ^ral language Seed within the group and in the lunchroom or shop 

became quite different. 



An acecdotal commentary of impressions gained by the instructor from 
the class sessions was compiled on a periodic basis. Comments and suggestions 

from the professional and vocational staff members of the Center were 

also recorded. As these records were evaluated, modifications were made in t e 
continuing instructional program. 



Each person was taken individually for an experience-writing stories 
as frequently as possible. The stories were dictated to the instructor or into 
rdictophone for Uter transcription, reading and editing, ™t. 

about personal experiences and problems or personal. concern. Such things as 
ambitions, family concerns, vivid memories, and feelings were freely recorded 

by most. 



Family Interviews & C ase Work — Shortly after the youth entered the 
program, a letter was" sent to his parents or guardians inviting than to visit 
the'work Adjustment Center. When the parent visited theCenter.thesocial 
worker, and/or the psychologist explained the program and discussed the youth s 

progress, 



Interviews with the youth’s parents enabled the staff to secure sup- 
port and understanding as well as information about the family background, i.e., 
social, cultural, economic. Such information enlarged the understanding of the 
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JEVS and school staff of the youth's behavior and resulted in more individual- 
ized services* 



The caseworker met with each youth ^^"^^^^JJ^^erstanl and 
gram to clarify problems, answer que “* . Center. The caseworker also 

make full use of all the services youth's rehabili- 

southt out, and defined any P 1 ?^®" 8 consulted iith the rehabili- 

tation as he progressed through the P™ e £ ou ; h ,f program to insure youth plan- 
tation psychologist responsible f Jf . , colnnun |ty health and welfare 

sir- srs'&is. -r« 

the youth* s adjustment* 



Vista Volunteers SchoofvOTrs’ 

SS i^S^inaXTiSst 52 youth to stay in and complete the program. 



Shortly before the youth -^^^^^rvKriar^^ecu^^nUn^'ng 

view was held* The primary purpose . -rhonl on a full time basis, or was 
support for the youth after he re-entere^ school ona^iU time ^ ^ ^ 

enrolled in a vocational training ? \ rorresg and newly found strengths 

family supportive actions were noted. 



Referrals to Other Services - Shortly after 
became obvious that many of the youth had Phy 81 ^« wr equipped ir staffed 
nomic problems with which neither JEV \“° ^.^SyTcSSSS health and 

sss^srs ‘x s?:? 



Temple Uniyersity Medical Center for a variety of physical 
Snd P emotional problems. Evaluations and treatments. 



b. Hahneman Mental Health Center for Emotional problems. 

c* 



Rranch of the Phiiadelphia Department ^ 

p^hlic Health . Evaluating and treatment of emotion 
problems • 



d. £ glvgnle Cojd ege of Ootometja. and fr * 6 

prescription glasses to correct visual problems. 



e. 



when's Medical Center - Examination and treatment of 
physical problems. 



t. Pennsylvania Per -*--* o£ "SM*!£ for eselstance 

8 



undent « ChrlsHan Alliance for assistance with emergency 
family and financial problems. 
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h. Legal Aid Society for assistance with legal problems. 

, r.onrt Juvenile Division - Close contacts were made 

' Sith the probation officers and use workers in order to s ecure 
understanding of the project youths 1 problems and protection 
of their interests. 

t.r> the Schools - During the third year of the program a JEVS psy- 
, f doited each school at least once during each week. This visit wa 

ehologis south’s progress with his teacher and school counselor. 

fw ^ np ri od of the experiment, the schools were undergoing so many finan- 

Sfl Ld otrer problems thS It was’difficult to secure the adoption of innov- 
ative materials and instructional methods. 

p.ventel Involvement - In the first year of the program, efforts to bring 
Barents into the Centerto discuss the implications of the service to be gen- 
dered on their children were not wholly successful. Accordingly, te 
ill worker organised a Parents-Counselors 1 Association to promote the parent s 
interest and cooperation during the second year of the project. The 
ordinators supported by phoning some of the more reluctant paren . 
u^teers were used to visit the parents in the homes to explain the importance 

of their participation. 

This method of recruiting and organizing the parents was made more effect- 
ive during the last two years of the programs. by enlisting parents to contact 
non-participating parents and by giving the par. wts «ri« Active voic^inprepara- 
tion and conduct of the graduation program. Consequently, ^ ^e ttard year 
the program more than 75 % of all the parents were visiting the Center to discu s 
the problems ant progress of their children. This was a mariced increase from 
the 35 % who visited during the first year. 

the ceremonies. During the third year, more than 85 % of the youth had one or 
more of their family members in the audience. 

A representative of the parents was given a place on the agenda, ®"j ®* rt ‘ 
ificates of attainment, ard pen and pencil sets were ,‘; h ® “” ^ u 

to each graduate. Refreshments were served to theyouth and their families dur 

ing a social hour which followed. 

Several major benefits of parental involvement in the program resulted. 

Most significantly, the youth learned that their P® r ® nt ® °f ^^^alld^ ^their 
concerned about their immediate performance in school ®"J *"• 
total vocational development. The program also afforded the parents a sense 
of identity and a recognition of their need to be intimately involved in their 

children’s development. 

Tn R.rri re Trai ning Sessions- Periodic in-service i ron ing vms held 
throughout the program for both the professionals and foremen on how to 
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handle the specific problems of these youth. In addition, the foremen were 
taught how to rate disadvantaged youth and how to incorporate and utilize 
counseling techniques in the supervision of these youth, discussion of sp - 
cific cases were found to be a most effective method for staff training. The 

training served the following purposes: 



a) Staff became more aware of the youth's problem. 

b) Staff understood these problems better. 

c) Communication between the professional and industrial staff 

d) Constructive methods for remediating the youth's problems 
were devised. 



The Youth Population 



A total of 276 (176 males and 100 females) handicapp^ youth aged l 6 to 
,8 Who were likely to drop out of school were referred to the JEVS Work Adjust 
ment Center. The Youth were selected by School personnel in three North Phi la- 
riphia Sigh Schools i.e., Thomas Edison, Benjamin Franklin(both boys- schools) , 
andSimon Gratz (Co-educational) during the first year (July 1,1965 to June30 , 
1966) and two schools Benjamin Franklin & Simon Gratz during the final two 
years - July 1,1966 to June 30, 1968. 



Most of the youth lived in ghettos which were characterized by poor hous- 
ing, hirh rates of unemployment, low levels of education, multiple physical, 
and mental health problems, high levels of criminality, 

itmacv and other symptoms of personal and social disorganizati y 

were in fact disadvantaged even though not all economically poor . Even though 
?57 ( 56.8*) of the 276 boys and girls indicated that the major "age earner wa 3 
employed 1 53(55.450 said the family was r eceiving some form of public assist- 
ance 7 This means that even though the major wage earner was employed, he or 
she often was a marginal worker and therefore the family was entitled to supple- 
mentary welfare payments. (Table 1-Appendix). 



The disadvantaged status of these youth is further underscored by the fact 
that more than half (56.1%) of the youth said that there was no 
ure at home. This supports the conclusion that the female breadwinners were 
likely to be employed in low paying Jobs and therefore, often had >. 

least partial assistance grants. 



The fragmented nature of the youths' families is depicted in Table 2,(App- 
endix). Only 108(39. 1$) of the 276 youth were living in homes in wh ^h fe oth 
parents wer^ present.* Coincidently an identical number of the youth^ated 
that their parents were separated. The balance of the youth es 
families as follows: 

Parents divorced 17 or 6.1J& 

Father deceased 32 or 11 .6# 

Mother deceased 11 or 4.0# 

The data regarding marital status may well mean that in some ^^^e mascu- 
line figure in the home was an older sibling, other relative or family friend. 



An indication of the family's general health status may be seen from the 
fact 170(61 .6%) of the 276 youth said that the family had no physician and that 
except for the routine and often cursoiy school medicalthey had not bade 
complete physical examination in many years. Some of the youth indicated that 
they only attended a clinic when a dire emergency occurred or when they were 
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"forced" to by school authorities. Usually, even the problems detected during the 
periodic medical examination in the schools were not treated because of lack of 
understanding by the youth and their parents, lack of information about available 
community resources, or lack of ability to pay even the small clinic fees. 

The chaotic family life, economic deprivation, and problems of health were 
compounded with behavioral problems. The information cited was obtained by JEVS 
psychologists during counseling interviews shortly after the youth withheld t is 
kind of stigmatizing information and therefore the data may be viewed as a mini- 
mal statement of the extent of unsocial b ehavior. Therefore, it is significant 

that. 93 (33. 1%) of the youth were members of fighting gangs; 

116( 42# ) had actual court records. 

77(27 .8#) had participated in gang fights. 



There was a somewhat marked variance between the boys and girls in the sam- 
ple with respect to delinquent behavior. In all likelihood, this variance stems 
from the fact that the variables used relate to acts commonly committed by boys. 
Thus 70(39. 7#) of the boys as compared to 23(23%) of the girls said they were 
gang members ;94( 53 .4#) of the boys as compared to 22(22#) of the girls said they 
had court records; 66(37.5#) of the boys as compared to 11 (11#) of the girls 
took part in fights with opposing gangs. (Table 3, Appendix). 



The individual characteristics of the 276 youth served may be summarized as 
follows? 176(63.7#) of the youth were males; 163(92.6#) of the males were negro; 
the balance of the males were 6(3.4#) Puerto Rican; 7(3-9#) whites. All of the 
100 girls admitted to the program were Negro. Thus, if the population is studied 
from the vantage point of race, it can be noted that 263 of 276 or 95.4# were 
non-whites. (Table 4, Appendix). 



This population may be characterized as young. The majority 
reached their l6th birthday when they entered the program: 130 (73.8#) of the 
176 boys were l6, 43 (24.4#) were 17, and only 3(1.6#) of the boys were 18. The 
slight differences in the age distribution of the girls does not seem to be si g*- 
nificant enough to have effected the program outcomes. Thus, the age distribu- 
tion of the girls was as follows: 

75(75#) of 100 were 16,20(20#) were 17, and 5(5#) were 1.8. Table 5, 

Appendix. 

At intake 179 (64.8#) of all the boys and girls were classified as 
retarded; 72(26.1#) were classified as having personality disorders; and 25i9.1 #) 
were classified as emotionally disturbed. (Table 5* Appendix). 



The above designations were based on information provided by the information 
provided by the schools and were sometimes open to question. Particularly, the : 

label "mental retardation" was found to be derived solely from results achieved 
by the Youth on the Philadelphia Mental Abilities Test,a group test which is used j 
only by the local Board of Education. For this reason, the JEVS psychologists 
retested each youth with the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale. The mean diff- 
erences during the three years of the program are as fbllows: 

Philadelphia Mental Abilities Test 77.5 

WAIS Mean 84.9 

(It may be noted that the youth were tested again at the close of their res- 
pective programs. The WAIS Mean was then 89.0) 
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After the JEVS testing was ^s- 

youth's school and social history an The specific and more accur- 

ible to revise the disability Wfiojti ™ - Appendix^^d recorded in the foli- 
ate desi Rations are extracted from Table 0, ^ PP en * 

owing chart: . . 77 * 27.7 

Mentally Retarded (f 

Personality Disorder 121 22*8 

Emotional Handicap ©3 15 *^ 

Multiple Handicap 15 

»™ - -rjsrrs sss^.* s issi'ESs ’ 

ai’r.Th. 

uently with either sex; ^"t^H^tUl groupings. Howeve^ after the JEVS total 
gnations for the females in tteinitgpg Qf the ma i B8 than the females 

evaluations, it was found that observed after JEVS evaluation 

were so handicapped. The conve P These comparisons are based on date ex- 

-“~g2 ‘S3 i*«- 1» «- «“« “r 

tr “ ua a aaiaea ogaeagi vjg 



Mental 



Personality 

Disorder 



Multiple 



Before 
Male % 


JEVS Evaluation 
Female % 


After JEVS Evaluation 
Male % Female % 


64.2 


65 


26.7 


30 


23.8 


30 


48.3 


36 


11.3 


5 


19.3 


29 


0 


0 


5.7 


5 



a 52 SffKSw rr^r* as j- — 

uating. 

Students of the dropout problm note that many ^the ^ieHff li l^es . 

^ therefore can not serve as models for 

olei^cMildren^^'lnfwmation 6 ®^ P ^^™ 8 fa 5Xs^ a i15°(4l*W’) 8 o^the^outh's^ar- 
the intake interview provides ^ following facts, m W ^ 

a4 type 6f P° 8t hi8h sch0 ° 1 training * (Tabl ® 7 ’ Appendi * 

It is comnon place to attribute ^ ^ 

ies recently migrated from the rural ou • Philadelphians. The balance of 
least 7056 of all the youth's parents were n^ve^to^^ *«*. The famil- 

*5 di^ividence* a^patter^of c^ns^.rabl. miration within the city's boundaries 
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and most frequently the migration was within Worth Ini iadeiphia. This did effect 
the accomodation and adjustment of the youth to the school. 



M an y educational authorities state that most school drop-outs and push-outs 
leave school before they reach the eleventh grade. If this is so, it is possible 
to state the population served were most prone to .Leave school prior to entry in- 
to this program. Specifically, 137(46. 0$) of the youth were in the tenth grade 
and 60(21.7$) were in special classes. The latter group was particularly li y 
to leave without graduating. They were probably the least preparec or jo s 
the least likely to receive special treatments in school, since the school princi- 
pals could declare them non-educable and drop them at ^y time. There were many 
more boys than girls referred from special classes i.e., 57(32.4$) of a y 

as compared to 3(3$) of the girls. (Table 8, Appendix). 



One hundred and thirty (73-3$) of the boys were 16 years old as compared to 
75(75$) of the girls, 43(24. 4$) of the boys were 17 years old as compared to 2 
(20$) of the girls; 3(3$) of the boys were 18 years old as compared to IW oi 
the girls. This indicated that the two samples were fairly comparable. U able V). 



There was some significant differences between boys and girls with aspect to 
school achievement prior to entry into the program. For example, 57(32. W ■ t 
all the boys we re in ungraded special classes as compared to 3(3$; °f , g * 
As might be expected most of the Special Class Youth were 1 6 years old and many 
more boys than girls were in special classes, i.e. ,46(26. U) of all e y s a 
compared to 2(2$) of all the girls. These data may indicate that the boys may 
have been more difficult to handle in the school setting and therefore we 
likely to be sent to special classes. Girls,on the other hand, may have been 

retained in school. 



The fact that larger percentages of girls managed to reach the eleventh and 
twelfth gr^de also may be due to the likelihood that they were more apt to be 
riven automatic promotions since they were more amenable to school “- scl P^ n ® 
than the boys. (Tables 9, 10-Appendix) . Parenthetically.it must also be noted that 
during the first year, two boys schools.i.e., Thomas Edison and Ben £““; n 
referred youth to the program. The referred youth appear to have ,^nc the 
"special"' students. Although the Edison High School. was net included during 

second and third year, all of the Ben Franklin boys did come from a P®^ al “ aaa : 
es. It is noteworthy that most of the girls from Grata High School were 

ferred from special classes . 



1 



More girls than boys referred from the 11th and 12th grades regardless of dis 
ability. Since most youth referred to the program came from the 10th or spe- 

cial classes, it is obvious that fewer boys in programs who ” ere 
ed, or had personality, emotional disabilities had achieved the 1th or 12tn 
grades. Specifically, 29 (l6.5« boys as compared to 50 50%) Pirle w ^f erred 
from the 11th and 12th grades as compared to 3 boys. (Table 10, Aj en ;. 



A review of this student population’s work experience prior to entry into 
the program reveals that 94(53-4$) of the boys and 63(63$) of the girls ha never 

held any kind of renumerative job for even a day. The f Ppea r. + morp hovs 

somewhat better with respect to occasional odd jobs than the boys, corns 

than girls appear to have been able to get part time and neig or o y 

jobs. These part time jobs were generally of low order, i.e.,erran y>J > 

etc. host, of the girls found work as baby sitters, mother s helper, • 

girl had some experience as a clerk in a local variety store and two others had 

worked as waitresses in luncheonettes. 
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Althourh. more than half the youth had never held any kind of job, the 
JEVS psychologists felt that a joint program wi th t he s chools £*Eht ^resu^ 
a significant number of rehabilitations. They pointed . . 

cultural and economic deprivation of these youth probably resulted in a Jarg^ 
nercentare of school failures and certainly a larger percentage of youth fail- 
ing to get any kind of work experience prior to entry into the program. 

JEVS psychologists attempted to assess thr reality of «ch youth's educ- 
ational and vocational goals when the boy or girl entered the program, since 
the vouthU expressed goals were recorded early in the program and no record- 
ing of revise?* goals were made at the end of the program there is some 

the validity of the data and whether the program effected changes, 
data^s^evertheless^presented since it does throw some light on what many of 
the vouth were aspiring to when they entered the program. It is also likely 
that mC youth overstated their aspirations and that JEVS Psychologists did not 
recognize UdsuSSl later in the program, i.e., after several counseUng inter- 

views* 

Despite these limitations, it is obvious that the majority of the youth 
appeared to have unrealistic goals when they were admitted to the P r ?6 r «** * e 
following summarizes the differences between age groups; approximately 55* of 
bothboys and girls aged ,7 had unrealistic goals; boys aged '6 we somewhat 

more realistic than girls, i.e., 59.2* as compared to 6U of the «xpr 
unrealistic <- 0 als. Since the number of boys and girls aged )8 years was an 
finitesimal portion of the total sample, no effort was made to analyze these 

date. (Table 12, Appendix). 

personnel Involved in the Program - The project personnelconsisted of twen- 
ty persons from JEVS and the equivalent of five persons f romtheBoard ofEducat 
ion These staff members provided the educational and rehabilitation 
to the youth. In addition, both JEVS and the Board of Education provided various 
staff services to ensure the success of the program. There war, turnover of st 
during 3 *^ course of the program. The foUowing list includes all = who 

worked in t he project during the three years. It doe ® f toud of 

offered consultative or other supportive services or persons f rom the Board oi 

Education who were assigned on a part time basis. 

1. Jewish Employment & Vo cational Service. Most of the ataff involved in 
the supervision had at least completed preliminary examinations tor * doctoral 
decree. Drs. Saul Leshner and George S. Snyderman hold Ph.D. degrees. Philip 
Spergel, JEVS Chief of Professional Services earned a D * Bd * ^ 

from the program prior to the conclusion of the program. All three had ^ 
traininc and experience in the collection and interpretation of data. The psy- 
cE?ftf?nK In £ collection of data all had a least Master's degree in 
Counseling Psychology; several had passed preliminary examinations for a doctor 

ate. 

The Project Supervisor had formerly been responsible for various youth pro- 
grams, including one for school dropouts, conducted by the Pennsylvania State 
Employment Service in Philadelphia# 

P roject Director - Dr. Saul S. leshner, Exwsutive Director, maintain- 
ed final responsibility } for all major decisions And for fiscal and personnel 

matters. Supervisor Dr. Georg. S. Snyderaan, Special Projects Co- 

Ordinator, pl5SS5^dISrt^ detail of the project including assignment, 
training ^ ‘ 
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r- - amstoia, v“2t, B ^^^SL5ST»SL- 

ST rt « ZrSSX.'mZ&'Z^ "* 1 “““ *“ '*'*• 

icipated in staff conferences. 

Counselini r „ . hrUnp -t; Z^Trfs- 

Perlman, Allen Swartz, Frank Constant, “^® n * ^^rdinating the individual youth's 

ksml M « » 

C^^S^talS; £*««* the adjustment process. 

Remediation Assistants. - 

Gallagher, Theodore Hancock, He ^ Arithmetic undersupervision of the 

instructions in basic reading, vriting and arithmetic un » 

JEVS Reading Psychologist, to individuals and small group 

F„ a1 „ a t.ion Assistants - Alphonso Joyner, “ ^Id^d'iS trial 

Bowens, Evelyn Hauer and Herman . "Ju e „ ature 0 f the youth's problem as 

selected occupational activit- 

d.68 • 

stantShQE. Manager T “^t^SJ^^sS^rrisioS rfto. 
ords and schedules^ “e w responsible f also^ssisted in the procure- 

EZSZfJZ tttS&SEX* comnercial esUbUshments. 

work Foremen - WiUiam Uberton and Kenneth PoweU supervised and 
evaluated the youth in the perfoimance of work tasks. 

Bookkeeper - Alice Chaiken supervised the maintenance of financial 
records, such as payroll, purchase, accounts receivable, tax, etc. 

■Secretary - Bona Fishman, Naomi Kaprow ^E*telie «agner performed 
secretarial and miscellaneous clerical duties related P 3 

Porter - George Barr performed janitorial and miscellaneous stock, 
shipping and receiving duties related to the projec 

2. Board of Education 

Co-Ordinators - Herbert Bass and Irwin Green maintained 

u~» w w ■ gaaL’ sa. 

o?s regarding possible modifications of curricula and procedures. 

o ri a n i TmnpWs - Various remedial teachers in participating 

«. S^SPfJS^SJ^m or U» » >1- -J«'- 

n«r*if Stenoaraoher - The funds for the half time clerk s ^® n °^ a P" 
heP were use d lo pr^s^a rial aervice. fro- the high echoole and the 

central administration* 
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Data Collection and Analysis 



routinely &t intake on the standard appli 
Demopraphlc data was c °^® c ^ w °^ustmcnt Center. This fonn was placed 
cation form developed by the JtVb or J social and psychiatric informa- 

in each client's folder, together with medical. J^to wWoh the client was also 
tion collected from the schools an comp i e ted his prof, ram or was 

known. These dr.ta vwsre tabulated whon y waa Ukely that additional in- 

terminated. This procedure wasidopted bees « through the pro- 

formation would be added to the [°^ e ‘‘ ev J ew re w>rtwaa placed in the youth's 

pram. Prior to termination, a final staff review repors h effected by 

folder. This solarized C for repeal to another 

the adjustment propram, and indicated steps to oe saaen 

agency or to a Job« 



A supplemental data form wna ^-uoSltoSkR^ and vocational history, 
such as a number of siblings, ages. e ^'^ on ^^al^Uturof parents, etc. The 
type of dwelling, number of other resident * th , opinion of his neigh- 

ssrts jsjsjs «. 



« K.y&r&E.. - — »« «■ • 

folder# 



The folders were housed at the Work Jdnder- 

s-a ss srsaasafs r. 



The counseling psychologists were aske ^ ther ^ th his efforts to im- 
the youth’s reactions to supervisors an p » . collected was review- 

prove his performance and betoivior. In ^ . n chi ef Psychologist. Although, 

S <» “• “ u - 

ection and analysis of data. 



Reporting 



psychologist 's assessments of behavior and aumartes of staff oboervation 
discussions. Preliminary and teminalcaa. reports enn- 

psychologist and program supervisor. The ^J‘ , . 0 staff conference. 

SSS..tu-Uo.. m.ru«, “**' 



j. Reporting the Intak e Interview 



When a youth arrived at the Canter, a etaff m®^r notified the 
«hool coordinator^ i?1h.^uth Mlmd to raport.a p^rohologiat notlfil the 
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coordinator. During the intake 1 ^ ervle “* ^te Since^any of the clients 
*s much information about the youth as ^ h d ( be obtained after 

were defensive and non-committal, some of the material nao 

the client had entered the program. 



During the prevocational evalu ati onal peri od ,^de t^ led ^pe rao n 

al, psychological and vocationalobservations ^ star tinr, stopping, and 

in each occupational area at both speed of performance and 

total times were noted. The youth was ra punctuality, at tendance, 

accuracy. In addition, behavioral ^^"tnr spe^ psycho^otor itivity, etc, 
appearance, frustration, tol ®rance, c the r ’e. vocational evaluation rhase, a 
were recorded. When the youth fi . evaluation psychologist descri- 

detailed summary check list was completed y strengths and liabiUties, and 

bing his overall behavior, ^atinr vocationaj ^^am whe „ 

making recommendations for the next p assigned to an industrial 

the client moved into production completed by the 

pre-vocationai Sio^f "describing the client in terminology that the 

foroan could understand. 




ed records of clients progress. ai y in . following variables; 

The foremen rated each youth on a graded scalejmng bhe^oll^^g ^ 

work attitudes, motivation, persisten , t learn new Jobs. In addi- 

ing abiUty, retention of instructions ^ n ^^ ty J° a i^t y n rat es, arri the 

tion the foreman recorded the y° uth ® pr ?, rehabilitation psychologist includ- 

even-ness with which he paced himself. , v lSons in chtrting each youth's pro- 
Oman's ratings with his own observations in cnarting j neriod . 



even-ness with which he paced himself. /i . charting each youth's pro- 

ed the foreman's ratings with his own o comr i e ted for each client .peri od- 

rress and development. Progr ® s ® J! ep ? r ^ the psychologist wrote a narra- 

ically. When the client completed his program^ P ^ f job that 

tivereport describing his development and recommending the type J 

was most feasible for him. 



U. How Reports Were Used , 



Information noted on reports was used to plan 

facilitate the rehabilitation of each you ^’ b et ^ er ^erstand and accept each 
helped stimulate counselors and teachers « ear ed to help the youth com- 

youth so that guidance ^ . j^n^ef f oKs°w“ e made to help cmUculL super- 
plete high school. In addition, effor f chanffine instruction- 

Visors and school administrators accept the necessity for changing 

al methods and content to meet each pupils needs. 



Within the JEVS Center, all intake, evaluation, and foreman's 

production reports were used to plan 1 specif ied^the educational, 

the youth improve. The treatment plan that « y o£ed, problem, 

vocational and personal counseling which best rem shared with the 

JEVS counselors completed a Monthly Progress po following variab- 

school coordinator. The check list ^f^-ch^^^-J^^^^rared 

les: Initiative, persistence, work at tit , understand each youth and 

above, counselors and teachers were helped to better underaxvana ea / 

provide more individualized services. 
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Follow-through and Follow-up 

i Follow-through was the technique used to assure that the youth was 
securin g^ the°neces sary ISdividualited'services he required to achieve . axi- 
^rehabilitation. It served as a technique for evaluating the progress 
made as well as a prescription for additional services needed. 

The JEVS psychologists maintained continuing contact with ^schools, 
through the coordinators and by week] ty £ discuss colocation 

school and JEVS work shoppersonnelmetpe^odic^lyto^lscus^^^ yo<jth> 

problems as well as procedures to be adopted V* * ' t ensu re understanding of 
JEVS staff contacted cooperating community agen . 

the youth and their families as well as continuity of services. 

Follow-through was incorporated as part of the W W » 
cess. A youth's problem was dealt with as a work pronlem. The ^ustriai 
foreman stressed work of good quality; taught the . _Ff endance 

iit £ sssra«£ 

deal more effectively with it, 

2 Fnllow-uo was an after-the-fact- technique used when the youth had com- 

behalf of the youth who was not making a maximum adjustment. 

It was also useful in evaluating the overall program with respect 
to suggesting changes in techniques and goals* 

Adjustment is defined here because both f°£ow-throug^and follow- 
, see,,** and evaluate this phenomenon* It is defined oy oavo 

psychologists as the youth-lability Ws capaci- 

S a.wr.r 

habilitate handicapped youth who are possible drop outs* 

The school coordinators were notified of all absentees. They en- 

aasst ^ 

made • 
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Case conferences were used to isolate the youths educational and vocat- 
ional problems and formulate the most effective methods for facilitating his 
rehabilitation. The conference fixed responsibility for carrying out recom- 
mendations. 




At least six formal staffing were held on each youth. The first and the 
last coincided with the end of the evaluation period and the termination date. 
The other staffj.ngs were held to prescribe methods for dealing with current pro 
blems and for reviewing results of particular treatments. 



The initial staff conference was held after the prevocational evaluation 
period. A his was attended by the supervising psychologist, the pre-vocational 
evaluation supervisor, the client’s rehabilitation counselor, the social worker, 
and the school coordinator. The basic question answered at this time was whet- 
her or not the client should be continued in the program. If it was determined 
that the youth should be retained in the program, the staffing then directed its 
attention to the ways in which behavior could be modified so he could develop a 
suitable student-worker personality. His vocational assets are enumerated as are 
his specific work problems. The group made recommendations regarding methods 
for strengthening the client’s positive traits as well as dealing with his lia- 
bilities. A few youth were terminated at the initial staffing because; they 
could immediately return to fbll time school and utilize supports available in 
the school; or they were too emotionally disabled to, profit from JEVS services. 

In the latter instances the schools were apprized of suitable community agencies 
which were equipped to deal with the youth’s particular problem. 



The final conference was primarily concerned with d eterminivg educational 
and vocational goals for the youth who were able to organize their personalities 
and mobilize their energies sufficiently enough to return to school on a full 
time basis or eventually find and hold a Job in the competitive labor market. 
Staff participating in the final conference included the foremen, the psycholo- 
gist, the social worker, the coordinator and any other staff member who could 
make a contribution to the understanding of the youth. 

Placement 



Responsibility for placement of youth not returning to school was assumed 
by three (3) agencies, i.e., the schools, JEVS, and the Pennsylvania State fchip- 
loyment Service (PSES). 

Approximately two weeks before termination, youth who were not returning 
to school and who were deemed employable were referred to JEVS employment couns- 
elor at the agency's main office for placement services. The youth was also re- 
ferred to the PSES for placement services. 

At JEVS actual job development was perforated in the youth’s presence. If a 
job possibility was elicited during the first session, the youth was referred 
with appropriate suggestions, as to the type of conduct most likely to result in 
his being hired. Usually this attempt at finding a position at the first job 
development contact was not successful. The youth was assured that rejections 
were to be expected in Job finding and that efforts would continue until he was 
placed. The youth was given an appointment to return for additional placement 
services. 
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.inh Development bv JEVS 



As indicated above, M 

specific job openings for each y°“^. y assets and the conditions 

ployer in person or by phone to e^lain the youths ^ The j ob 0 ppor- 

under which the employer coiildbestutili^o ^ ^ how to get to the 

tunity was then explained to 5J h**reouired to be successful in it. The 
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a list of the employers it does business wi • 



CHAPTER III 
RESULTS 






Two hundred and seventy-six h /^school 1 year in a’rehabilita- 
likely to drop out of schoo ® . h ^ days i n the educational institution 

tion program requiring them to spend half ay n ninety-one youth 

^dValf days in the MB t S 35 were placed on jobs, 

completed the program, youth who returned to school were gra 

44 were placed in training, bix of the youtn ^ ^ to June 30, 

uated. During the three y e ?T® ®. ? g Tables 13 to 18 of the Appendix). The 

1968, out come data were collected, v tables as well as case records in 

data discussed here are ^‘■^^/^“ounting of the most significant outcomes 
order to depict a concrete accurate accounting 
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n. b*havior ot tt. ~ SrtS- 

by J.E.V.S. counseling psychologist * ™ ip ^d. Additionally, where the youth 

relate better to school. family and neighb psychologists and foremen 

had no adult male support in his home, the . r J relationships 

served as male modelsThereor^^ The indus- 

extended and enlarged the P U P^ , , ti ^ich the youth could relate to their 
trial setting provided concrete acl .irfi a cleare r percep- 

own Uves. As a result, theyouthgained^ un ^ ^ education . The date 

tion of school materials, and th note d i n the youth, 

and discussion below supports the changes noceu 
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iness, and suspensions 



Comes am o £ Behavior forthePirst T,n of the ^Previou^^ ^ 

School Year and Xear Enrolled in the Work Afljuswie 

Before After 



Percent of days absent 
Percent of days late 
Average number of suspensions 
Total number of counselor contacts 



17.2 

7.0 

6.9 

84. 



9.8 

3.6 

3.3 

87. 
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Adjustment to School : ^ d “ of “ the “y e ^ r h da ^ p ^ch^eer h ^ 8 in n addition, 

that the students maintained ^nd performance! Class-room 

showed some improvement in academic in var i a bles upon their completion 

teachers rated the youth on eight adjustment Jfiables upon \ ±hl 

of the program. The tabulation of the Approximately 50*4 
subjective, supports the findings, rec following variables: Cooperation, 

of the youth made improvements on each of attendance, willingness and 

participation in class, attitude, work habi * ability to retain what is 
ability to follow instructions, “^^iscus^oL^ith school tea- 
learned. It was the feeling of JEV . lin der-rate these youth 

chers and counselors that ® ch00 ); P!"°^L Objective areas could have been 
and that actual improvement in these hi^ly snbje.t ive^ Hating of 

higher than the ratings assigned. The chart which iou-owb 

the percentage of youth improving. 

Tff.AP.HRR SURVEY PERCENTAGE 



Ad iustment 
Variable 

Cooperation 
Participation in Class 
Attitude 
Work Habits 
Attendance 

Follows Instructions 
Learning Speed 
Retained What is Learned 

The Success Cases 



Became 


No Improve- 


Slight Im- 


Worse 


Ment 


provement 


14 


28 


43 


17 


34 


36 


15 


30 


39 


17 


29 


39 


24 


36 


21 


16 


28 


41 


13 


37 


45 


14 


35 


45 


of all 


the males and 13 034) 1 



Much Im- Total 
provement Percent 



15 
13 

16 
15 
17 
15 

5 

6 



100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 



found not to need the rehabilitation schools with recommendations 

Appendix). They were therefor, j returns to the schools^ ^ ^ 



to the instructional and counseling 8 ^ A ; “ . of reS ults because 

success cases, they were not . services It was reported that 

they did not receive all the rehabilitation • schools deal coi 

in-depth diagnostic and evaluation services ?\ u the g e ycuth returned and 
tructively with these youth It » noted that *£ these yc 
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remained in school until the end of the school year. 

Excluding the 46 youth (28 boys an< * ' 8 ^L^irlf'did complet^the^* 
program, 191 (69.11*) of all the youth or 122 ^.ftetween the P boys and 
program. Actions taken after completion va (531) of the girls com- 

rtrls. Thus 46 (26.11*) of the boys as compared to 53 ^ r f a ^ e j£ed t0 
nleted the program, and returned to school. f * 79 ILQ 9x>) 

tiose returnS to School after evaluation, it ^^^^^^’be co^luded 
boys and 66 (66%) girls were helped to remain in school. boys. 

that the girls served in this progr am the fact 

(Tables, 13, 14, 15, Appendix). , . i « 34 (19.31*) boys as compar- 

that more boys than girls were placed in ) '-ij** 1 J compared to 11 (ill*) 

ed to 1 1* of the girls. Similarly, 33 (1 8 ;7&r b^a aa oo™ 



uired "red tape" and waiting than the Bureau's unwillingness to assume respons- 
ibility. 
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and training, whereas programs for girls may be better oirecieu to aru 
to full time school# 

... . . 159 (Lq li) of the boys and 69 (69)0 of Girls 

As indicated above, 122 169. W or 0 f handicapping situation. This 

Z^'*£S£*S2£m S * ;s . - 
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orders; mentally retarded; emotional, and multiple handicap . 

The percentage of persons in each 

total youth completing the program was abstracted from Table 16 aiwpo 
the following chart. This shows the Percentages of each category whlcn w 
helped to stay in school or otherwise rehabilitated. 



j£ Hales * 


% Females 


36.1 


26.9 


40.2 


40.6 


11.4 


23.2 


11.4 


7.2 



* 



Mentally Retarded 
Personality Disorder 
Bnotional Handicap 
Multiple Handicap 

Percent of 122 Males completing the program 
Percent of 69 Females completing the program. 

sis was directed at job placement and that schools were helped to get 

jobs. This indicates that the program did prepare the youth to enter ine P 
etitive labor market. 

sK- ctt-aS&r^srsS-saK .-s= 

all the other jobs may be viewed “having little or no oppo^ j 

of *at * least^^year^^order* tcTeventu.^^^elp^ ^“.r Jobs 

grading possibilities. 

Forty-four (15-150 of aU the boys and girls admits to the program were 
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